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intricate system of production and transport. High recriminations
again set in between British and French, and Curzon, who remained
Foreign Secretary after the succession of Baldwin as Prime Minister,
exhausted his considerable talent for remonstrance and rebuke in a
vain effort to make Poincare see sense as the British saw it.
So it dragged on till September, 1923, when the Germans, being at
the end of their resources, withdrew passive resistance with a promise
to make proposals, which never came. Poincare had no idea what
to do next and when the military asked for instructions he replied, do
nothing. For this he was bitterly reproached then and later by French
extremists, who wished the occasion seized for a permanent military
occupation, enforced by conquest if it were necessary. They pointed
out that he had made a perfect legal case for doing precisely this and
wanted to know why he held back. There were a hundred good
reasons known to statesmen, but the plain truth was that the perfect
lawyer shrank from this adventure, and short of it there was nothing
to do but return by the way he came.
By this time French and Germans had done one another irreparable
mischief. Whatever might have been the truth at the beginning, it
was now evident to the most sceptical that the Germans could not pay.
Not only had they lost a year's revenue from their richest industrial
district, but they had poured out whatever money they had in main-
taining the passively resisting population in the nine months of their
struggle. The effort had wrecked their currency and plunged the
whole country into appalling misery and confusion. As the mark
fell the printing press laboured in vain to keep pace with it. Prices
soared while customers waited in the shops ; millions of marks were
required to buy a pound of butter in Berlin. Fortunes and savings
accumulated by laborious efforts over years vanished in a night.
Nor were the French in much better plight. They had now to
face the fact that the money spent lavishly and even recklessly in repair-
ing their devastated areas would have to be found out of their own
pockets, and Poincare himself had to disclose the situation, with the
result that he was thrown from office at the elections of May, 1924.
The Americans reappeared on the scene at this moment with the
suggestion that the whole Reparations question should be submitted
to a committee of experts. The Germans accepted this and gave
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